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ABSTRACT 

A group of elementary teachers enrolled in a graduate 
class in language arts at the University of North Dakota explored how 
children construct their own meanings as they interact with texts. 
One teacher regularly read to her 20-month-old grandson, and excerpts 
from the journal she kept reveal that his understanding of a specific 
text evolved to the point where he was constructing his own special 
meanings. A second teacher read extensively to a 4'-year-old boy, 
asked him to discuss the stories, and invited him to tell an original 
story based on a theme from the one they had just read. The boy's 
story had some relationship to the one the teacher read to him, but 
he chose to invert a number of themes, thus creating his own 
meanings. A third teacher asked her fifth-grade students to write 
reports and creative stories after observing an ant farm., The report 
allowed students to read and write about those aspects of ant life 
they found interesting, while the creative assignment encouraged them 
to consider the world from an ant's perspective. These teachers 
viewed comprehension as the result of a personal guest for meaning 
and encouraged their students in this guest. (AEW) 
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New Perspectives on 
Comprehension 



By Elizabeth Pranklin 
Shirley Aaf edt 
Norma Anderson 
Irene Johnson 
Jayne Moreland 
Shirley Sto:r 
Rosemarie Vasic.ie 

As part of formal reading 
instruction, teachers are asked to 
assess comprehension. To assess 
comprehension usually means to ask 
students a series of questions about 
the content of basal stories or 
textbook chapters. Students per- 
ceived as having "good" comprehen- 
sion can answer the questions well. 
Students perceived as having "poor" 
comprehension experience difficulty 
stating an author's main idea, dis- 
cussing character motivation, or 
remembering details of the story or 
text. Within this view of compre- 
hension, there is little emphasis on 
observing the meaning-making process 
of particular children or on encour- 
aging the construction of unique 
meanings by individual children. A 
question-answer notion of comprehen- 
sion assumes that there is only one 
meaning and that all children have 
to be able to express that meaning 
in order for learning to take place. 

A group of teachers enrolled in 
a graduate class in language arts at 
the University of North Dakota 
explored how children create indi- 
vidual meanings as they interact 
with texts. Each teacher either 
worked with an individual child or 
with a classroom of children, 
observing the process of meaning 



construction and developing strate- 
gies which encouraged the children 
to explore and express their indi- 
vidualized meanings. Although 
teachers did not abandon the idea 
that readers need to understand an 
author's message, they focused more 
on studying how children bring to 
the reading of texts their own 
knowledge and interests, and how 
children utilize aspects of another 
author's meaning in their own mean- 
ing-making endeavors. Comprehension 
was viewed as the result of a per- 
sonal search for meaning. 

The teachers utilized a variety 
of kinds of texts and open-ended 
strategies to help children con- 
struct their meanings. The reading 
of children's literature selections 
tied to the interests of individual 
children was a very important strat- 
egy. The themes and ideas expressed 
in the children's literature encour- 
aged the children to explore those 
themes and ideas in their own lives. 
The creative writing of stories and 
oral storytelling became important 
vehicles of meaning exploration. In 
addition, open-ended discussions, 
shared book readings, adaptations of 
the author's text, and multiple 
encounters with the same text or 
thematically related texts all en- 
couraged children to explore their 
personal meanings. 



In this article examples from 
three of the teachers will be dis- 
cussed. Rosemarie Vasichek, a vet- 
eran North Dakota elementary teacher, 
regularly read to her twenty-month- 
old grandson, Michael. Excerpts 
from the journal that she kept will 
reveal the special meanings that 
Michael was constructing and his 
evolving understanding of one spe- 
cific text through repeated readings, 
Shirley Aafedt, a graduate strdent 
in Reading Education at UND, worked 
with a four-year-old neighbor and 
explored the relationship between 
the texts read to the child and the 
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oral stories told by the child. 
Irene Johnson, a fifth grade teacher 
at Drayton Public School, studied the 
meanings which children created while 
participating in a science unit. 
Students in her classroom observed 
the behaviors of ants living in an 
ant farm, read a series of self- 
selected books to learn more about 
ants, and wrote reports and stories 
about the ants. The activities of 
these teachers encouraged the per- 
sonal construction of meaning by the 
children with whom they were working. 



A Two-Year-old Makinor Meaning 



In October Rosemarie Vasichek 
read her grandson, Michael, Where ' s 
Spot? (Hill, 1980). She chose this 
book to read to Michael because it 
was predictable, could be manipu- 
lated physically by a young child, 
and dealt with the topic of dogs and 
puppies.. The word "puppy" had just 
become part of Michael's spoken lan- 
guage. Michael was very interested 
in puppies and Rosemarie thought the 
book would encourage a strong per- 
sonal response. Where's Spot? is 
the story of a mother dog looking 
for her pup. Readers help the 
mother dog in her search for the pup 
by lifting up flaps which represent 
objects under which the puppy might 
be hiding. For example, the text 
reads : "Is he under the stairs?," 
and when the flap is raised the word 
"no" is printed. At the end of the 
story, the mother dog finds the pup- 
py in his basket and takes him to eat 
his food. 

After reading Where 's Spot? for 
the first time to Michael, Rosemarie 
recorded the following journal entry, 
It is important to notice how Rose- 
marie documented Michael's meaning- 
making attempts as he interacted 
with the^ text. 

I brought home Where Svot? by Erie 
Hill. The puppy dog on the cover 



caught Michael* a attention right away. 
He listened to the story all the way 
through the first time without Joining 
in in any way. The second time through 
he lifted the flaps and started saying 
"no" when we got to the alligator under 
the bed. f/hen he found the turtle 
under the rug it was still "no." He 
grinned broadly when we got to Spot in 
the basket. After two readings he sat 
and played with the book for a long 
time^ lifting flaps and often saying 
"no" when doing so. He understood 
the puppy hadn't eaten his food^ but 
the fact tJiat mother dog was looking 
for him didn't make sense until we 
played "Where's Grandpa?" fa game in 
which his grandfather hides and we 
try to find him). He did not under- 
stand the concept of "name" when I 
asked what the puppy's name was. 
This was Michael's first experience 
with a book in which I read the text. 
To this point it has been mainly 
labeling of objects^ animals^ etc. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the story ^ I 
would say. 

Michael was constructing mean- 
ing as he read the t(^xt. He attend- 
ed to the picture on the front cover 
and listened to the entire text as 
lis grandmother read it to him. By 
the second reading, he was lifting 
the flaps himself and contributing 
the word "no" occasionally as he 
listened to the text. Because he 
was only twenty months old, he could 
not verbally express his resoonse to 
the story, but his attention^, his 
smiles, his lifting of the flaps, 
his use of the word "no," ar. i his 
extended self-selected inte:: iction 
with the book suggested thai. Michael 
was actively making meaning. 

Michael's grandmother f :icili- 
tated his meaning-making attempts. 
Her choice of a book tied appropri- 
ately to an interest he had at rhe 
moment was probably her most signif- 
icant contribution. In addition, 
the fact that Rosemarie allowed for 
multiple readings of the text and 
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allowed Michael to interact alone 
with the text also encouraged his 
construction of meaning. Because 
the book was predictable, Michael 
quite easily learned a portion of 
the text pattern. Thus, he began 
very early on to respond verbally 
to the text. The lifting of flaps 
also encouraged his acrive partici- 
pation. 

There were aspects of the story 
which Michael did not understand. 
Rosemarie made decisions based on 
Michael's knowledge about which 
aspects of the story content she 
could extend. The game of "Where's 
Grandpa?" helped stress the search- 
ing dimension of the story when it 
[appeared that Michael did not under- 
stand this part of the story. The 
fact that Michael did not apparently 
attend to the puppy's name was 
ignored by his grandmother for the 
moment . 

During the next two weeks, 
Michael continued to read Where 's 
S£ot? Rosemarie 's journal" entry for 
the last week of October expressed 
Michael's persisting interest in the 
book and his continuing meaning- 
making endeavors. His grandmother 
also continued her efforts to help 
him expand his understanding of the 
text. This second journal entry is 
found below. 



librKiry the night of my alass, Miahael 
' ' not at all happy to see it go. I 
■ ' -^-' ised to bring another book and' 
r settled him down. 

"chael's interest in the book 
W5.E lected in his frequent choos- 
ing ;he book for reading. He was 
alsc lappy when his grandmother 
had to eturn the book. Because of 
the repeated readings, Michael was 
able to explore dimensions of the 
story v/hich he did not understand in 
the initial reading. Because his 
grandrother was observing his mean- 
ing cunstruction process, she was 
able to help him resolve his ques- 
tions. When Michael continued to 
express confusion about why everyone 
was looking for a puppy dog when 
there already was a dog on every 
page (i.e., he confused the picture 
of the mother dog for the puppy dog) 
Rosemarie attempted to resolve his 
concern by changing the text to make 
It clearer. she substituted a con- 
crete referent, "little puppy. Spot," 
for the pronoun in the text. How- 
ever, even in subsequent reading, 
Michael never quite totally resolved 
the question even with the help of 
his grandmother. 



...Miahael looks at the Spot book 
often. He wants the puppy to aome 
eat. He mistakes, I think, the Mother 
dog shown in the pictures for the lost 
Izttle dog so he still has a hard time 
understanding WHY we are looking for 
a puppy when there is already one 
there. I have substituted the words 
lyttle puppy. Spot" for the pronoun 
he most of the time in the question. 
Is he in the...?" J have also elab- 
orated the text on the page where 
Sally, the mother dog, finds Spot in 
the basket. 

When I took the book back to the 



Rosemarie brought home Where ' s 
SP°^- again two months later"! iH — 
January, Rosemarie made another 
journal entry dealing with Michael's 
response to the book. Although 
Michael by now had read the book 
numerous times, he still continued 
to make meaning. The following 
journal entry describes aspects of 
his evolving meaning-making attempts. 

I brought out Where's Spot? aaain to- 
day. Miahael grinned when he" saw the 
book aover and said, "pupvy dog lookin ■ 
^n a box. " He did not answer when 
asked, "l/hat is Mama puppy dog look- 
ing for?" I still think he's having 
the same problem of lookina for a dog 
when one is piatured, thouah he thor- 
oughly enjoys looking for a vuppy 
under the flaps! At the third flap 
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in addition to saying "no^ he added^ 
"That ^8 a lion.'' From there on he 
goined in all the no's. He lifts all 
the flaps himself^ oalls the penguins 
"guoks" (duoks). I think he has 
picked up on the fact that the turtle 
under the rug doesn't say "no" because 
he stops and says nothing wizen he lifts 
the rug and looks up at me. He is 
super eager to turn pages. When we 
get to the puppy in the '^xcsket he says^ 
"P^yLppy in there J puppy in the lyy.ket 
(basket)." "Come eatj puppy." (The 
latter he gets from my added text.) 
On the last page he is .delighted and 
proudly announces^ "See^ gamma, puppy 
eating supper." I notice he brings 
the word "supper" in from the first 
page. 

For the first time every he no^ 
ticed the mama and puppy on the back 
cover where Sally dog is on her back 
playing with Spot. Michael put his 
oheek up against them and saidy 
"Nice puppy. " We read the book 
through three times before he waa 
satisfied. Then he slid off my lap 
and showed a few pages to Grandpa. 
Then he set the book on the floor 
ayid came hack to it about a half 
hour later. He turned a few pagesy 
lifted a few flaps and saidy "Noy no. 
Is puppy in a closet? NOy no." and 
then he closed the book. He looked 
at the back cover and saidy "I pull 
puppy's ear." I repliedy "That's 
meany Mikey!" He put the book on the 
floor and went to play with his pull 
and bang xylophone. 

I have bought tons of books at 
rummage sales. One I dug out of the 
stockpile was Who's Your Furry Friend? 
It goes on along the same line askingy 
"Who's your furry friend?" "Is it a 
goat in a boaty " '^Is it an ape with a 
capey" are the kinds of text patterns. 
All the while you are able to touch 
this fur through a hole provided in 
each setting. In the end you come to 
the page where it is a cat on a mat. 
The "no" answer is carried through the 



whole book too. He gets a real charge 
out of the similarity y I think. 

By noWf Michael quickly recog- 
nized the book and verbally, 
expressed some of its content (i.e., 
"puppy dog lookin' in a box"). He 
also included more text in his oral 
reading of the story. He was able 
to formulate a regular pattern for 
the text which by now was very much 
like the original text pattern. He 
described the animals who were hid- 
ing under the flaps. He did not 
read the word "no" on the one page 
where it did not occur in the story. 
Michael also interpreted the ending 
of the text for his grandmother. 
When he finished the story, he 
explained to her, "See, gamma, puppy 
eating supper." This was quite a 
change from the very first: reading 
in October in which he said nothing. 

Michael's personal interest in 
the text did not diminish over the 
three-month period. He still smiled 
wnen he saw the book, he was eager 
to turn the pages, he affectionately 
touched the picture of the puppy 
with his cheek, and he even thought 
of alternate ways of interacting 
with the puppy (i.e., "I pull 
puppy's ear"). The multiple read- 
ings of the book and the strategies 
which his grandmother developed for 
him encouraged his continued meaning- 
making endeavors. If he had only 
been given the opportunity to hear 
the story once, the extent of his 
meaning-making would have been 
diminished. 



A Four-Year-Old Makincr Meaning 

Shirley Aafedt worked with a 
four-year-old boy who lived next 
door to her. This child had been 
read to extensively and was also 
encouraged by his parents to express 
his reactions to stories and to tell 
his own original stories. Shirley 
read "Paul" (not his real name) a 
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variety of children's literature 
books, asked him to discuss the sto- 
ries, and asked him either at that 
time or a week later to tell an 
original story based on a theme from 
the one he had just read. The exam- 
gi^T^i^?^ here is the story which 
f.^^i after hearing Where the 
Wild Things Arf> (Sendak, 1963) 



Where the Wild Thing ., Ar^ is the 
story of a boy, Max, and the dream 
he has. The boy is sen-c to his room 
without supper because he has been 
7c 5^}^^ asleep (although this I 

IS not totally .obvious in the story), 

^i^^K^ 1^^?°"^^^ ^ he .nails ' 

to the land of the wild things who 
make Max their king. After a series 
of adventures, he returns home,, 
wakes up, and finds that his mother 
nas brought him dinner after all 
Paul enjoyed the Sendak story and 
could easily retell it. His subse- 
quent original oral story, however, 
luJ J^^f^l^d the special meanings 
t.'>at Paul was able to construct. The 
transcribed version of Paul's story 
IS found below. ^^ory 



I always wanted a magia horse. One 
day I walked out on my balcony with 
my brother and there he was. I told 
my brother to go tell mom we were 
gozng for a ride, but I decided to 
go for a ride alone so I left him. 
My horse and I went to the play- 
ground to play. I played on the 
long sUde. Aat-ually there were two 
sUd^'s one in the front and one in 
the baak. The horse was soared to 
go down the slide. It was too steep 
for hzm. It wasn't too steep for me. 
Both the front slide and the baak 
slvde led underground. Underneath 
the ground there were wires. The 
horse didn't want me to go down 
there because the wires aould kill 
me. They were eleatria wires and 
they aould kill me, also televhone 
wzres. So the horse wouldn't aru, 
l^dzdn't go underneath the ground. 
There were swings there, too. The 
horse was going on one of the swings. 



The swxng that the horse was goinq on 
broke and the horse was flung into the 
8ky ana hung onto a aloud. The swing 
kept on going and going and going 'ar^ 
nr,y newer stop. And I said, 
Where's my horse? Where is it?" I 
looked up in the sky and there he was, 
hayzng onto a aloud. So I ran home 
and jumped into my airplane and went 
as fast as a jet vaaing aar up to the 
horse. When I was alose enough to the 
horse to gi.:b him, I grabbed him and 
I pulled him in and then we went down 
to the playground. I jumped on my 
horse, but it was thundering and it 
ms too late to go home. We aouldn't 
see so it was too dark to go home. 
When zt was done, we went home beaause 
we were too wet, and mommy wanted us 
fo put on niae dry alothes that she 
had washed. She said, "Hey, put 
these on, P.T." i didn't put them on 
beaause I didn't like those alothes. 
My mommy said, "Hey, you put those 
alothes on right now." i said, "My 
horse will have you and take you up 
to the moon and drop you off without 
a spaae suit if you yell at me one 
more tzme." She said, "You don't have 
a horse, you're just dreamin'." Then 
I sazd "You yelled at me. I'm going 
tr tell my horse to take you up in 
spaae and that's that." Then I woke 
up. 



The story which Paul told was 
loosely tied to the experience of 
listening to Where the Wi lr? Things 
Paul, like Sendak, discussed 
the themes of childhood adventure, 
Dourney, danger, and anger towards 
adults. There was also a magic 
horse which served the function of 
transporting Paul to new places, 
sto^v V ""^^ ^^-^/boat in the Sendak 
laurA.-/^''? similarly to Sendak, 
Paul did not reveal the fact that 

EvJn^^h^^ Tk-^ ^^^^"^ ^"^il the end. 
finned ° rela- 

Pau?^^ S ° ^^"^^^ t^^t' however, 

Paul s own unique meanings were 

clearly being expressed. His previ- 
ous experience with storytellina 
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clearly enabled him to construct 
such a powerful personal text. 

The character in Paul's story 
had adventures and experienced dan- 
gers closely tied to Paul's real 
life. The character found a magic 
horse on his balcony (Paul himself 
lives in an apartment with a bal- 
cony), went to the playground (a 
common play area), and confronted 
typical childhood dangers (electric 
wires). The elements of fantasy 
occurred around these more familiar 
settings and situations. 

Paul also described a character 
who was quite different from the Max 
presented in Where the Wild Things 
Are. Paul stressed the courageous 
aspect of his character and his 
ability to perform amazing feats 
sucih as the rescue of a magic horse. 
Despite all of his courageous feats, 
however, Paul's character was unap- 
preciated at home. The anger that 
the character felt was directed at 
this lack of adult recognition and 
appreciation. Thus, Paul's story 
focused on childhood adventure and 
journey with the anger dimension 
being secondary to this main theme. 
The Sendak story is just the oppo- 
site. 

If Shirley had stopped at the 
retelling of the Sendak text, she 
would have felt that Paul had good 
comprehension of a specific text. 
She would not have noticed, however, 
Paul's abilities to make a personal 
meaning around the same themes that 
Sendak discussed. She would also 
not have noticed the unique way Paul 
was able to develop a character, a 
setting, and a series of events to 
express the themes he wished to con- 
vey. Hearing Paul's own story 
showed Shirley more of Paul than she 
would see in a simple retelling^ In 
addition, by providing Paul with an 
opportunity to tell his own story, 
Shirley was encouraging him to 



further his response to Where the 
Wild Things Are and to explore mean- 
ings crucial to his own life and 
interests. 



Meaning Making in a Fifth 
Grade Classroom 

Children construct individual 
meanings in all areas of the curric- 
ulum. Irene Johnson explored ways 
to better understand the meanings 
that her fifth grade students were 
constructing in response to a sci- 
ence unit on ants. After students 
had spent some time observing ants 
in an ant farm, Irene asked them to 
write reports and a creative story. 
The report allowed students to read 
and write about those areas of ant 
life which they found interesting. 
The creative writing assignment, 
which had to be written from an 
ant's perspective, encouraged stu- 
dents to imaginatively reflect on 
how ants perceived the world. 

One student, referred to as 
"Julie," wrote the following factual 
report. In her report, Julie 
focused primarily on those aspects 
of ant life which seemed amazing 
compared to human life. Julie 
essentially strerssed in her report 
all kinds of physical feats which 
auts could accomplish and which hu- 
mans could not. Her text reads, - 

Ants 

Ants are about the closest in- 
sects to being human^ because they 
resemble our ways very much. But 
they can do many things human beings 
can not. 

For one thing ants can go with-- 
out food for a great part of the 
year- An ant can carry something at 
least 10 times larger than itself. 
Ant 3 do not commiinicate as we do. 
They nib their antennae to comrnzinicate ^ 
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OT ants oommunioate by the saent of 
each other. 

An ant aan live after being under 
wafer for seventy hours. Also some 
ants aan live without air for eight 
days. In one experiment ^ an ant that 
had its head cut off remained alive 
for forty -'One days. It could still 
walk two days before it died. 

There are 8^000 different kinds 
of ants. Its closest relatives are 
beesy wasps y and hornets. Ants do 
not weigh very muoh. It takes about 
100 J 000 average'^ sized ants to weigh 
as much as a man. The ant is an 
amazing and very unusual insect. 

The same student also wrote the 
creative story which is presented 
below • Even though Julie was taking 
the perspective of an ant, she, 
nevertheless, maintained her empha- 
sis in portraying the ant as capable 
of amazing feats. Her text reads, 

My New Home 

Hi I'm Annie the Ayit. I'm a 
harvestor ant. I live in a factory 
in a box of dirt with all the other 
harvestor ants^ and the queen ant. 

Last week I got shipped from 
Cleveland to Nevada. It was such a 
rough trip^ I bounced all over the 
place y and it took quite a long 
time. I was sent in a dark box with 
the other harvestor ants including 
the queen ant. 

I arrived in a very large room 
with many desks ayid kids. When I 
was dropped into a clear plastic 
container filled with dirtj I felt 
dizzy and sick. There was alot o-^ 
kids staring at me^ and making lots 
of noise. This was my new home. I 
just loved it! 

NoWj its been a week^ it was 
tiring but finally we }iave made all 
of our tunnels. For food we get a 



3mall portion of an apple every day^ 
which is more than enough. A few 
harvestor ants have died because of 
the sudden change of environment^ ' 
but I'm hanging in there. 

I think it feels good to be an 
anty and I'm glad I live where I do. 

In her story, Julie stressed 
the fact that the ant had survived 
despite being bounced all over in a 
long ::':ip, despite being dizzy and 
sick, despite being placed in a new 
environment which consisted of noisy 
and staring children, and despite 
having to create a whole new set of 
tunnels in which to live. Julie 
also stressed the fact that despite 
all these adventures the ant was 
quite happy. She .concluded by say- 
ing, "I think it feels good to be an 
ant, and I'm glad I live where I 
do." This positive, energetic view 
of ants was conveyed in both her 
report and her story. 

Because Irene asked students to 
complete both assignments, she 
received a fuller impr^-sion of the 
special meanings v/hich they were 
creating. In both of her written 
works, Julie explored the varied 
kinds of adaptations which ants 
could make and the resiliency they 
had making these adaptations. Other 
students in Irene's class focused on 
other kinds of meaning. The open- 
ended nature of the writing assign- 
ments coupled with the direct 
observation of ant life allowed for 
these variable meanings to be 
explored and expressed. If Irene 
had asked all students to fill out 
the same study guide questions,, she 
would not have seen the unique mean- 
ings her students were constructing. 



Conclusion 



These teachers viewed compre- 
hension as the result of a personal 
quest for meaning. Rather than 
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Stressing the fact that all children 
had to end up with the same meaning 
after reading a text, Rosamarie, 
Shirley r and Irene used text as a 
way to help children construct per- 
sonal meanings. They organized 
classroom activities to allow chil- 
dren to build on their own knowledge 
and interests* Instead of just ask- 
ing children to answer question a , 
these teachers encouraged studencs 
to express themselves in a more 
open-ended fashion. They did not 
believe that coniprehension was a one 



shot deal; rather, Rosemarie, 
Shirley, and Irene allowed students 
to explore meaning over time and in 
numerous encounters with text. 
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